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of nitre are mixed in a leaden trough on the floor with one
of strong sulphuric acid, and the mixture is shovelled through
the sliding iron door upon the hot hearth. The successive
charges of sulphur are proportioned, of course, to the size
of the chamber. In one of the largest, which is 120 feet
long, 20 broad, and 16 high, 12 cwt. are burned in the
course of twenty-four hours, divided into six charges, every
fourth hour, of 2 cwt. each. In chambers of one-sixth greater
capacity, containing 1400 metres cube, 1 ton of sulphur is
burned in twenty-four hours. This immense production was
first introduced at Chaunay and Dieuze, under the manage-
ment of M. Clement Desormes. The bottom of the
chamber should be covered at first with a thin stratum of
sulphuric acid, which decomposes nitrous acid into oxygen
and nitrous gas; but not with mere water, which would
absorb the nitrous acid vapours and withdraw them from
their aerial sphere of action. The vapour of nitric acid,
disengaged from the nitre on the hearth of the oven, when
brought into intimate contact with the sulphurous acid,
either gives up oxygen to it, becomes itself nitrous gas, and
converts it into sulphuric acid; or combines with the sul-
phurous acid into the crystalline compound above described,
which, the moment it meets with moisture, is decomposed
into sulphuric acid and nitrous gas. The atmospherical
oxygen of the chamber immediately reconverts this gas
into nitrous or nitric acid fumes, which are again ready,
with the co-operation of sulphurous acid gas and aqueous
vapour, to produce fresh quantities of hydrous (that is,
containing water) sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) and nitrous
gas. At low temperatures, this curious play of chemical
affinities has a great tendency to form the crystalline
compound, and to deposit it in a crust of considerable